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Space: A Finite Factor 


What happens to people, a society 
and a culture when Standing Room 
Only conditions prevail in a land? 

A provocative book recently com- 
ing out of England entitled The 
Limits of Mankind suggests a clue. 
The author, Mr. R. A. Piddington, 
says that Britain has achieved ‘‘the 
embarrassing distinction of being 
the first country in history to run 
out of space.’’ He believes that a 
highly mobile, industrialized cul- 
ture demands more space than a 
culture with less mobility. 

Mr. Piddington’s book is a pre- 
view to what might be in store for 
the United States if our present 
rate of population growth and 
urbanization continues throughout 
the century. Since 1850, railroads, 
and later automobiles and air- 
planes, have greatly accelerated 
our shift from a predominantly 
rural to an urban-industrial na- 
tion. The automobile especially has 
had a profound influence upon the 
cultural pattern of our society. 

Since 1945, our highly mobile, 
‘*space-happy,’’ prosperity-con- 
scious people have been reproduc- 
ing so merrily that the Census Bu- 
reau has had to revise its popula- 
tion projections upward several 
times. If the latest highest projec- 
tion materializes, our 171 million 
people will grow by 60 million to 
reach 231 million people in 1975. 


Today along.the 600 mile strip 
of Atlantic seaboard from Maine 
to Virginia there are only two 
stretches—one ef two miles and the 
other of 17 miles—not a part of a 
metropolitan area. This is the be- 
ginning of what will eventually be 
a 600 mile strip city. 

There are no Official projections 
beyond 1975. If the current rates 
of increase continue, it is a matter 
of simple arithmetic to ‘‘predict’’ 
a population of 275 million for the 
United States by the year 2000 and 
half a billion in little more than a 
century. (Dr. J. Murray Luck, a 
Stanford biochemist, predicted 600 
million people in this country by 
the year 2050 in his presidential 
address given August 28 before the 
Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Palo Alto, Calif. 

Long before 2050, sheer numbers 
will restrict our mobility and com- 
pletely change our way of life, com- 
pressing our society and culture in- 
to molds utterly inconceivable to us 
now. Mr. Piddington’s book is a 
reminder that that time could be 
closer than most of us think. 

Today we are paying the piper 
for our rapid population growth. 
Overcrowding in our schools and 
the shortage of good teachers ap- 
pear to be jeopardizing the quality 
of our education system. Juvenile 
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delinquency is a major unsolved 
problem which. is closely related to 
overcrowded, undersocialized homes 
and communities. Traffic conges- 
tion continues to mount. Water 
pollution, water shortages and 
smog are acute problems which face 
many communities. ‘‘Sub-housing’”’ 
developments spring up like mush- 
rooms around our urban centers. 
These ‘‘fresh air slums’’ are better 
in many respects than the urban 
slums. But some sociologists con- 
sider them the modern American 
tragedy because a cramped same- 
ness in thought processes develops 
among those who live in the repli- 
cated match-box houses. This could 
be as great a blight on people as the 
developments are on communities. 

The increase in population and 
the continuing increase in the life 
span means a higher proportion of 
dependents—young and old—for 
the working population to care for. 
If 231 million people inhabit the 
United States in 1975—only 18 
years from now—will we be tooled 
up to handle the load or will more 
and more people be crowded into 
schools, housing, hospitals, etc? 

As this country moves from a 
space-abundant to a space-poor na- 
tion, human needs will mount. 
More people will be brought into 
closer contact with one another, 
more often than not in over-stand- 
ardized environments. Strains and 
stresses may be reflected in even 
higher rates of juvenile delinquen- 
ey, alcoholism, mental illness, air 
and water pollution, communicable 
diseases, etc. 

Higher taxes are inevitable, but 
to avoid human misery and more 
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restrictions on personal liberty, it 
is essential to understand the rela- 
tion between population growth 
and living space. Food is the most 
commonly used measure for present 
and future needs of a growing pop- 
ulation. But civilized man cannot 
live by bread alone. Mr. Piddington 
examines many other factors essen- 
tial to a thriving, modern culture: 

It is the chapters concerned with the 
cultural future of mankind that the au- 
thor believes will afford the main justi- 
fication for the sub-title of this work [‘‘A 
Philosophy of Population’’]. They do not 
claim to be decisive, for the last word in 
population will not be said in our lifetime 
(hence deliberate choice of the indefinite 
article in front of ‘‘Philosophy’’). But 
they do offer the building-blocks of a 
structure that, redesigned and re-shaped 
according to the march of events and dis- 
coveries, may enable future surveyors of 
the population question to raise their ob- 
servation tower above the level of the 
wheat plains and sheep runs and paddy 
fields. Food has dominated the population 
problem for too long. It is time to look 
at further horizons. 


If we are to minimize human suf- 
fering and retain personal liberty, 
these horizons should be examined 
now before the needs of our rapidly 
growing population stifle our econ- 
omy. Mr. Piddington’s book is re- 
quired reading for all who would 
like to know the price of popula- 
tion unlimited. Chapter VI is re- 
produced on the following pages. 

For a most thought-provoking 
discussion of whether our current 
population growth is an aid or a 
threat to prosperity, the reader is 
referred to page 109. There recent 
remarks by James N. Land, Senior 
Vice President of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, are reprinted in full. 

—R. C. 




















THE SHORTAGE OF SPACE* 


To Great Britain has fallen the 
embarrassing distinction of being 
the first country in history to run 
out of space. True, there are in the 
world a round dozen political units, 
like East Pakistan, whose inhabit- 
ants are more densely packed than 
the British, but for various reasons 
they do not so acutely feel the pres- 
sure of their population. Confined 
space means nothing except in re- 
lation to mobility. A caterpillar can 
be quite contented in a small box, 
but not after it has turned into a 
butterfly. Nations are like that, too. 
When they become air-minded they 
need far more room than when 
they are in the peasant stage of 
development. 

We can therefore dismiss in this 
paragraph a few areas where high 
density of population is offset by a 
low standard of mobility. Such 
are Hong Kong, Bermuda, Java, 
Puerto Rico, Barbados, Martini- 
que, Mauritius, Formosa, Malta, 
East Pakistan, the Nile Valley, and 
Japan. In all these places (most of 
them little islands) the inhabitants 
do not yet complain of feeling 
cramped, because they have few 
motor-cars or golf clubs and no 
habit of week-end exercise. Those 
amenities are found in only two 
countries—Holland and Belgium— 
whose density of population equals 
or surpasses that of Great Britain. 
Even so, neither the Belgians nor 
the Dutch are as hard pressed for 
space as the British. The reasons 


are, first that in the Low Countries, 
especially Belgium, they have not 
yet reached our standard of mo- 
bility; and second, they can put 
almost every square mile of their 
mountainless land surface to some 
agricultural or urban use, whereas 
much of Britain is unsuitable for 
either. Not every patch of ground 
rejected by the farmer can be 
turned into a housing site, since 
human beings, like animals and 
plants, have a hard time in north- 
erly latitudes above the 2000-ft. 
contour. 

Thus Britain is spatially feeling 
the pinch. Everybody who reads 
the correspondence columns of The 
Times will have been struck in the 
last few years by the proportion of 
letters to the editor that emphasize 
the difficulties arising when 50 mil- 
lion people are packed into 56 mil- 
lion acres. Almost every day there 
is published a protest against some 
form of dispossession, nuisance, or 
destruction caused by the require- 
ments of a civilization that has out- 
grown its meagre inheritance of 
room. Dr. Dudley Stamp, our 
greatest authority on this question, 
has said: ‘‘The basic problem in 
Britain is shortage of land.’’ We 
have no spare acres for housing, 
roads, airfields, recreation, reser- 
voirs, schools, playing fields, or 
even cemeteries. Whenever a local 
authority wishes to provide one or 
other of those eight necessities, 
some person or persons must be 


*From ‘‘The Limits of Mankind,’’ 1956, by permission of R. A. Piddington, and 
the publishers John Wright & Sons Ltd., Bath Road, Bristol 4, England. A limited 
edition, available only from the publishers direct at $2.60, post free. 
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evicted in order to acquire a site 
for the project. Sometimes the evic- 
tion is so scandalously wasteful 
that a public outery ensues, but 
powers of compulsory purchase are 
invariably exercised because the de- 
velopment is deemed inevitable. 
One or two examples must suffice. 

At Holly Lodge, Walton-on- 
Thames, some years ago there was 
a plot of 180 acres which was re- 
puted the most scientifically ad- 
vaneed market garden in the 
world. Nourishment was supplied 
to the plants, by a special system, 
at the same time as they were wa- 
tered with showers of rain made 
on the premises. The establishment 
was visited by experts and students 
from all over the country, and its 
pioneer work was recognized as 
unique. But it happened to occupy 
part of an area which the Metro- 
politan Water Board needed for 
a new reservoir. Much indigna- 
tion was expressed in vain. No al- 
ternative site could be found. To- 
day the Holly Lodge market gar- 
den no longer exists. 

More recently, at Glasgow, the 
local authority could not even dis- 
cover a Peter whose land might be 
confiscated for the sake of their 
own Paul. They had reserved a site 
for a secondary school, and were 
preparing to build on it when they 
were advised that an adjoining 
river made the ground liable to 
flooding and too soft to bear a 
heavy structure except upon piled 
foundations, of which the cost 
would be £153,000. Under a wither- 
ing fire of local criticism they cast 
about for some alternative, but 
were informed that unless the 
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housing committee was prepared to 
demolish some of the houses which 
it had already put up, or to aban- 
don some of its existing plans, the 
£153,000 expenditure would have 
to be approved. 

Hundreds of other examples could 
be quoted from the Reports of the 
Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, which has branches 
in Seotland and Wales. Anyone 
who doubts that Britain is over- 
populated should look through 
those journals for the past twenty 
years. Incidentally, the fact that 
Britain needs two major organiza- 
tions (the C.P.R.E. and the Na- 
tional Trust) constantly on the 
alert to keep the country habitable 
shows what her plight would be if 
she had another few million citi- 
zens to house and provide with 
reservoirs, schools, and other facili- 
ties. Even the planners, who prob- 
ably like their Mosaic task, admit 
to being somewhat perplexed when 
they see their carefully calculated 
optima exceeded 15 years too soon. 
Chichester, said Dr. Thomas Sharp 
in 1949, had little to gain and much 
to lose by growing bigger in popu- 
lation . . . some small increase 
should no doubt be allowed for... 
it would seem sensible to make al- 
lowance for the city’s population 
growing from 17,500 to about 
18,000 or 19,000 by the end of the 
next two decades. But the to-mor- 
row after which Dr. Sharp was 
staring is already yesterday. 

As for London, the problem of 
‘decanting its overspill’’ (observe 
how massed humanity becomes 
merely so much sluice-water in the 
language of officialdom) has called 
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forth the fantastic expedient of 
creating satellite towns as far 
afield as Sussex, Wiltshire, and the 
New Forest—all at the expense of 
the unfortunate farmers and resi- 
dents in those parts. Some 200,000 
families, say the L.C.C., will ulti- 
mately be moved out of London in 
this way. And the same kind of 
outflow is taking place from Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Bristol, and all other big cities. We 
are said to be losing 50,000 acres of 
land a year under bricks and con- 
crete, and there is no end to the 
tide of cement in sight. 

No end, because standards of 
building and spacing are constant- 
ly rising also. Factories, which 
used to stand in narrow streets, 
now simper amid acres of flower 
beds. Houses are no longer built 
in rows, but in crescents, roundels, 
closes, and figures-of-eight. Roads 
have grass verges across which a 
score of tramps could lie side by 
side. Schools, which used to consist 
of three-storey buildings amid a 
total space of half a dozen football 
pitches, are now always bungaloid 
structures covering as much as pos- 
sible of a site extending to thirty or 
forty acres. It might all be admir- 
ably progressive in Australia or 
Canada, but in this tight little is- 
land it is ruinous, and must end 
before long at the sea-coast. 

The sea-coast! One picks up 
The Times again and one reads: 
‘‘Shacks and bungalows, caravan 
sites and car parks ring round the 
edges of Britain with an almost 
unbelievable ingenuity and variety 
of visual horrors.’’ It should cause 
no surprise. Years ago I published 
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a calculation which showed that, 
if every family in England pos- 
sessed a beach-hut 6 ft. wide, there 
would be a continuous terrace of 
huts stretching four-deep right 
round our coast from Berwick to 
Solway Firth. Given a considerable 
rise in the standard of living, and 
especially a motor-car for every 
family in which they may run 
down to their beach-hut for the 
week-end, it is certain that this 
precious gem set in the silver sea 
will eventually look as if it had 
been rolled in plaster. 

But if we are going to consider 
amenity as well as the problem of 
finding sufficient building sites, we 
shall never finish this chronicle of 
landlessness. Opencast mining, 
aerodromes, hydro-electric works, 
military camps and ranges, radio 
and television stations, atomic 
plants, wind generators—the list 
of present and future blots on the 
landscape is almost inexhaustible. 
Much could also be written about 
the magnification of noise that can 
be expected when every motorist 
exchanges his car for a supersonic 
jet aircraft, and about the further- 
flung scattering of litter that will 
follow the unleashing of a more 
numerous urban population upon 
the countryside. It is not here the 
intention, however, to bewail the 
down-grade of fair Britannia, once 
a pretty white-clad milkmaid, and 
now a grimy slut wielding a span- 
ner. That has been done before, 
and in vain. What may serve some 
purpose is to point out how many 
other countries are set upon the 
same dreary road in the same 
sweaty caravan of over-population. 
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Those fourteen areas, named [pre- 
viously], whose ratio of inhabitants 
to the square mile already exceeds 
Britain’s, have only to achieve the 
same degree of industrialization 
and mobility as ourselves in order 
to run into all the problems of 
land-spending that we have ob- 
served to be so baffling in our own 
island. But with the exception of 
Java and Japan most of them are 
so small that the effect on the world 
as a whole will not be serious. A 
slum of two or three streets is noth- 
ing like one-tenth so bad as a slum 
of twenty or thirty streets all des- 
titute. Moreover, a little island 
like Malta, if it does turn into a 
slum, can easily be relieved by 
emigration. The total of emigrants 
would not be large enough to cause 
insuperable difficulties either of 
destination or transport. Far other- 
wise is the case of Java or Japan, 
which hold 49,000,000 and 87,000,- 
000 inhabitants respectively, and 
will double those numbers in 40 
years’ time. 

Ugly though the outlook may be 
for those two island peoples, it is 
attractive compared with the fate 
now stealing upon the huddled 
masses of India and Pakistan, 
where 452 million persons are liv- 
ing upon 4,232,000 square kilo- 
metres—a density ratio of 107. 
Compared with Britain’s 207 per- 
sons to the square kilometre, this 
ratio at first glance seems favour- 
able. But in less than 50 years, so 
fast is the natural increase, the 
population of India and Pakistan 
will have more than doubled, and 
the situation will then be that a 
solid block of 900 million people 
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are living at a density greater than 
we now find so intolerable in Brit- 
ain. Let us be quite clear what 
this means: eighteen times the 
quantity and area of congestion, 
traffic problems, housing problems, 
ugliness, noise, confusion, and in- 
security that, to judge by the cor- 
respondence columns of the Press, 
are responsible for more than half 
the worries complained of in Brit- 
ain to-day. Eighteen times the 
quantity of atmospheric pollution, 
river pollution, litter nuisance, 
coastal vandalism, water shortage, 
and road accidents. Eighteen times 
the area lacking recreational facili- 
ties, holiday accommodation, na- 
tional parks, forest reserves, wild 
life, and opportunities for adven- 
ture. For each individual, eighteen 
times less voting power and per- 
sonal significance. These two terms 
may require a little amplification. 

A citizen who returns a ballot 
paper at an election in which ten 
million votes are cast exerts ob- 
viously one ten-millionth of the in- 
fluence governing the total result. 
If 20 million votes are cast his 
share is reduced to a twenty-mil- 
lionth; and so on until his voice 
in the politics of a democracy 900 
million strong may be said to count 
for next to nothing. The same ap- 
plies to all his expressions of opin- 
ion, and especially to those that 
are registered by the price mech- 
anism. Economically and cultural- 
ly, he is a cipher. If he declines to 
buy some sordid newspaper, the 
weight of his protest is factorized 
by the number of people in the 
eountry who do not imitate his 
example. 
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His personal significance is re- 
lated to this concept, but concerns 
those activities in which he is not 
compelled by law or circumstances 
to be equal to everybody else. In 
Britain, for instance, we are all 
equal in voting power ; but in sport, 
art, war, science, or music we have 
some chance of increasing our per- 
sonal significance. Theoretically at 
least, every child born in Britain 
has roughly one chance in 50 mil- 
lion of becoming the country’s 
greatest athlete, painter, general, 
savant, or violinist. But if Britain’s 
population rose to 100 million, 
those chances that we have just 
been evaluating would be halved. 
Not only that; one’s prospects of 
doing certain other things that can- 
not come everybody’s way would 
be halved also: of shaking hands 
with the Queen, of seeing a Davis 
Cup match, of getting into Oxford 
or Cambridge (as student or don), 
or of being buried in Westminster 
Abbey. These may not be universal 
ambitions, but no doubt they have 
their counterparts in India; and 
the essential argument is that the 
Indian of to-day has twice as good 
a chance of satisfying ambitions of 
that kind as his grandson will have 
in 1999. Some ascetic souls will 
say that it should not matter. Hu- 
manity in the mass does not seem 
to agree, and tends actually to lose 
its temper if its private fulfilments 
become impossible. 

The advantages of belonging to 
reasonably small populations, like 
those of France or Spain, are pro- 
portionally negatived if the coun- 
try concerned is not correspond- 
ingly spacious. Thus Italy, though 
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she has only 49 million inhabitants 
(six million more than France), 
is facing the same difficulties as 
Britain because she is short of 
room. Her area is only three- 
fifths that of France,-and her rate 
of natural increase, 9.4 per thou- 
sand, is enough to double her 
population in 74 years’ time. She 
would then have 318 persons to 
the square kilometre, and would 
suffer from problems.of congestion 
50 per cent greater than those now 
harassing Britain. It is terrible to 
think of the havoc that a lovely 
country like Italy must endure if 
her density ratio rises so high. 
Greece, too, is threatened with a 
similar crisis. Her rate of natural 
increase (11.8) will double her 
population in only 59 years, and 
her food problem alone will then 
be acute. But we are not talking 
here about food. The purpose of 
this survey is to underline the 
penalties of over-population that 
are inevitable even supposing that 
science can make bread out of 
stones. What has happened to Brit- 
ain will sooner or later befall both 
Italy and Greece, and possibly Po- 
land and Portugal, too, unless they 
relieve their population pressure 
by emigration or birth control. 
Germany is another country that 
must make the same choice. She 
has only twelve persons fewer to 
the square kilometre than Britain, 
and although the natural increase 
has understandably fluctuated since 
the first World War, she seems 
likely to double her population in 
about 92 years—which means that, 
long before this century is out, she 
will be hard pressed for vacant 
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land to meet the needs of a higher 
standard of living. 

Lastly we come to China. Osten- 
sibly she still has a wide margin of 
safety, because although her popu- 
lation in 1946 was estimated at 
464 millions, her total territory ex- 
tends over 9,736,000 square kilo- 
metres, which gives the comfortable 
density ratio of 48 only. The con- 
cealed factor is the vast area of 
China that consists of desert or 
very high mountain. Apart from 
its hostility to farmers, this forbid- 
ding region is too rugged even to 
serve as holiday camping ground 
or national parks, or for any of the 
uses to which the wilder parts of 
Britain have been devoted. Quite 
400 million of the Chinese nation, 
it is estimated, are forced to live 
on one-third of the country’s acre- 
age, and even that fraction con- 
tains whole provinces where the 
congestion is far above the average 
that those figures would suggest. 
Carr-Saunders says that the den- 
sity in the plain of Chengtu is 
thought to reach 1700 per square 
mile, and about 900 in Kiangsu. 
Statistically, China’s condition re- 
sembles that of the Nile Valley, in 
which a tightly-packed population 
is hemmed round by unconquer- 
ably hostile aridity. Of the two, 
Egypt has the better bargain, for 
open desert can be utilized for 
housing and airfields, unlike the 
erags and gorges of Sze-chwan. 
Authors of standard works on pop- 
ulation have nevertheless adopted 
the habit of reckoning Egypt’s 
population density on the basis of 
the habitable area only, namely, 
the Nile Valley. If the same meth- 
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od is followed for China, the den- 
sity ratio rises to approximately 
123 per square kilometre. 

Now here we face possibilities 
still more threatening than those 
of India and Pakistan, not merely 
because the Chinese have less ef- 
fective room in which to move, 
but for several further reasons 
which require some comment. 
First, the initial mass of popula- 
tion is greater by perhaps 100 mil- 
lions, which means that if its mo- 
mentum gets out of control it will 
take all the more stopping, like a 
runaway lorry with a trailer at- 
tached. Second, the birth-rate is 
believed to be higher than India’s, 
and less subject (if that is possi- 
ble) to moderating influences such 
as European example. Third, the 
death-rate is also very high, and 
this indicates that little further re- 
lief can be expected from drastic 
natural checks like famine and dis- 
ease. Moreover, a nation that has 
a high death-rate is most favour- 
ably placed for increasing its popu- 
lation, because a high death-rate 
is far easier to reduce than a low 
birth-rate is to raise. Medically 
China is little more advanced than 
the Congo, so the scope for saving 
life, especially by decreasing in- 
fant mortality, must be enormous. 
One day, when China has a doctor 
for every 1200 persons, like Japan, 
the death-rate will swoop sharply 
away from the birth-rate, and the 
natural increase of the people, 
which is nearly one of the ten 
highest in the world, will soar like 
that of England when small-pox 
and cholera and typhoid were vir- 
tually stamped out. 


[2 


— at 
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The consequences will be stag- 
gering. Even to-day, the Chinese 
number over 500 millions. (A fair- 
ly detailed estimate of the popula- 
tion, made by statisticians of the 
United Nations in 1946, put the 
total at 463,493,000; and since 
then, at a rate of increase equal 
to India’s, forty more millions at 
least must have accrued.)* These 
500 million Chinese may now, de- 
spite the high death-rate, be multi- 
plying at something like 1 per 
cent per annum, which would dou- 
ble the population in sixty-nine 
years. That is formidable enough, 
especially when we remember that 
a doubling of huge populations 
may multiply their problems not 
by two, but by twenty or a hun- 
dred. Yet 1 per cent per annum is 
really a modest rate of increase. 
Two per cent is not inordinately 
high, and even 3 per cent has been 
known to oeceur—when a vigorous 
birth-rate has coincided with a 
much reduced death-rate, exactly 
as China will probably illustrate 
in the next generation. But 3 per 
cent gives a doubling of the popu- 
lation in only twenty-three years! 
In other figures, there is a distinct 
chance that China’s population 
wili reach 1000 million in this 
century, and then 2000 million 
about A.D. 2025, not to contemplate 
4000 million in A.p. 2048! One 
must love Chinamen very dearly 
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not to be a little disturbed by such 
a prospect. 

Even a rabid Sinophile might 
justifiably wonder whether a world 
so Overwhelmingly Oriental would 
not find itself rather out of bal- 
ance. Looking at the question with 
the eyes of self-interest alone, he 
might take his cue from other over- 
peopled lands such as Mauritius, 
whose Financial Secretary referred 
in his budget speech of 1954 to the 
‘‘alarming increase of the popula- 
tion.’’ True, Mauritius has 243 
persons to the square kilometre, 
but the total for the whole island 
is only 509,000 souls, who if the 
situation became really desperate 
could be evacuated to Kenya or 
Tanganyika. But what can be done 
with or for a population of 500 
millions that is swelling to 1000 
millions and beyond? Even if their 
natural increase is limited to 1 per 
cent per annum, some 5,000,000 to 
10,000,000 are being added every 
year to the unwieldy mass. A 
policy of emigration — supposing 
that some welcoming country could 
be found—would require unprece- 
dented feats of transport and or- 
ganization merely to keep pace with 
the outward-bound legions. 

Emigration has often been pro- 
posed asa remedy for the congested 
state of Britain. Some carefully 
reasoned schemes have envisaged 
an outflow of 1,000,000 persons an- 


*Since this chapter was written, it has become clear that China’s population ex- 
ceeds even 500 millions, but Pekin’s own census figure of 602 millions is certainly 
too high. For one thing, this total is acknowledged by the Chinese government to 
include some 28 millions resident in Formosa and abroad. But as some over-counting 
in the homeland also appears probable, I have decided not to alter my original 
round number of 500 millions. In a work of this kind, under-estimates are to be 
preferred, if the reader will make the mental reservation that such arguments as 
are based on the over-population of China almost certainly need intensifying either 


now or for the very near future. 
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nually for twenty-five years, and it 
is probable that the highly-devel- 
oped transport facilities and tech- 
nical skill of the British people 
could just achieve the task. But 
multiply the task by five or ten, 
and take away the limit of twenty- 
five years, thereby piling up the 
difficulties at the receiving end. ... 
Finally, imagine such an operation 
being undertaken by a country 
with few railways, bad, roads, no 
liners, little money, much illiteracy, 
unlimited ignorance, and a stand- 
ard of hygiene about equivalent to 
that of London in the year of the 
Great Plague. The medical pre- 
cautions of any government that 
admitted such hordes would be 
overwhelmed in six months. 

On the other hand, if the Chinese 
stay at home and continue to pro- 
liferate, in less than a century 
from now they may number 4000 
million inhabiting a territory of 
9,736,000 square kilometres. The 
average density for the whole coun- 
try would then reach over 400 per 
square kilometre, which is twice as 
bad as the congestion from which 
Britain now suffers. Remembering, 
however, that two-thirds of China 
is desert or high mountains, we 
must think of the effective density 
as 1200 per square kilometre, or 
six times as severe as the crowding 
that even our own planners are be- 
ginning to regret, and five times 
that which genuinely alarms the 
government of Mauritius. As we 
have seen, however, density in it- 
self is not disastrous: the square 
mile of the City of London once 
contained 123,000 people: but den- 
sity stretching illimitably is soul- 
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destroying. The monstrous evil of 
a built-up area occupying three 
million square kilometres can be 
faintly realized by imagining an 
express train journey lasting for 
seventeen hours through an endless 
suburbia ten times the size of Italy. 

What sort of life would be pos- 
sible for the citizens of a country 
like that? To say that it would be 
six times as disagreeable as life in 
Britain to-day, or just like life in 
an eternal suburbia, may not mean 
much to people who see nothing 
amiss with either. But just as Eng- 
lishmen often forget the contribu- 
tion of the outside world to their 
standard of living, so the suburbian 
does not always appreciate that it 
is the open country a few miles 
away which supplies him with 
water, fresh air, recreational op- 
portunities, and freedom from the 
traffic problems of the inner city 
area. If the outlying open coun- 
try were all built over, the pressure 
on his own parks and sports 
grounds would increase, and the 
traffic along his own roads would 
thicken. As Londoners have dis- 
covered, the further the suburbs 
are extended, the worse these two 
disadvantages become. In a built- 
up area of three million square 
kilometres, it is probable that all 
vehicles except those on the fringes 
would soon find every road im- 
passable. 

Perhaps the term ‘built-up area’, 
applied on that scale, should be 
replaced by ‘congested area’, oth- 
erwise we are certainly taking a 
lot of building for granted. When 
a population of 500,000,000 starts 
increasing by 1 per cent annually, 
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5,000,000 more people are added 
each year to the housing list; at 2 
per cent, 10,000,000; and at 3 per 
cent, 15,000,000—until the original 
population has doubled itself, and 
then the totals for the homeless 
themselves start doubling. Since 
most of the Chinese already live in 
hovels, their Minister of Housing 
is evidently going to be pretty busy 
with figures in the years to come. 
Whether such a gigantic pro- 
gramme would give him a chance 
to get busy on anything more prac- 
tical is open to doubt. 

What may be called the other 
cultural drawbacks of living among 
a nation so multitudinous have 
been briefly mentioned in the case 
of India. It remains to emphasize 
that what was then said about the 
disappointments in store for the 
Hindus applies with extra force to 
the Chinese, because: they are over 
100 million more numerous to start 
with; they have not yet begun to 
reduce their death-rate; and they 
show no sign of worrying over their 
demographic future, whereas India 
has just had the first official mis- 
givings about her horizon black 
with people. Both countries, how- 
ever, will take a long time to reduce 
their rate of increase anywhere 
near safety level. ‘ 

The question ‘‘Why should they 
try?’’ is usually asked by those who 
assume that food production is 
nowadays a solved problem, and 
that population can never increase 
to the point at which further ex- 
pansion is undesirable. With the 
food supply we are not here con- 
cerned, but it is hoped that some 
of the other troubles brought on 
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by galloping fecundity have now 
been made clear. In general, the 
main objection to the creation of 
colossal unwieldy populations on 
inadequate territories is that the 
standard of living—which depends 
on space as much as on food—is 
thereby permanently depressed. No 
grossly overcrowded community 
can enjoy what the modern world 
ealls a high standard of living. But 
when that material goal recedes 
from them, they become angry and 
turn to Communism, little realiz- 
ing how they have themselves cre- 
ated their own discontent. Most 
dangerous of all, they are attracted 
to an international form of Com- 
munism, and think that some other 
nation should provide them with 
the space they no longer possess. 
They demand forced immigration. 

Migration is too wide a subject 
to be dealt with here, but two re- 
marks may be made about throw- 
ing open the  thinly-populated 
countries to the under-privileged 
masses. The first is that in order 
to relieve the worst cases of over- 
population in the world it would 
be necessary to admit immediately 
at least fifty million coloured peo- 
ple into somebody else’s land where 
there is room to spare. Apart from 
the fact that no country with more 
than half that capacity for absorp- 
tion now exists, the gravest objec- 
tion is the political injustice that 
would ensue if so mighty a wave 
of immigrants were granted or re- 
fused full citizenship—for without 
it they would form a depressed 
helotry, and with it they would 
swamp the established inhabitants 
and could literally vote them out of 
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their own country. The second 
main observation is that immi- 
grants from coloured nations al- 
ways exhibit an abnormally high 
birth-rate, which again threatens 
to submerge the receiving popula- 
tion and to dispossess them of their 
own birthright. The recent history 
of Fiji is a sad illustration. There 
the native population now numbers 
139,000, but the descendants of 
imported Indian labourers have 
increased to 155,000. The lodger 
has become the landlord. The same 
kind of invasion from the cradle 
has gone far towards conquest in 
Trinidad, Mauritius, Durban, and 
British and Dutch Guiana. If the 
Chinese have not been so successful 
in spreading themselves far across 
the globe, their failure can be at- 
tributed more to lack of opportun- 
ity than of fertility. 

The plain hard truth is that the 
population problems of India and 
China have already passed the 
stage at which there could be the 
faintest hope of a permanent solu- 
tion by emigration. What military 
commanders call the logistics of the 
task would alone prove insuper- 
able. But in this chapter we are 
not examining all possible reme- 
dies to the situation. We are point- 
ing out that, whatever miracles of 
food production are accomplished, 
half the world’s population will 
ere long begin to wish that they 
had more living-space. Before this 
century is finished, a minimum of 
seventeen countries will have 
reached or exceeded the same den- 
sity of population as creates so 
much irksomeness in Britain to- 
day. Possibly, since every year adds 
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to the requirements of space de- 
manded by rising standards of liv- 
ing, a density ratio that is now un- 
comfortable may be found quite 
intolerable by 1990. But without 
anticipating in that way, we can 
still predict that 50 per cent of 
Europeans and Asiatics will be 
feeling unduly overcrowded in less 
than a short lifetime from now. 
After that, if they continue to 
maintain a high rate of natural in- 
crease, and particularly if the 
elixir of longevity is discovered, 
the degree of congestion could 
quickly become abominable. 

Some 4000 million to 6000 mil- 
lion human beings would then be 
living in a rapidly worsening cul- 
tural slum, victims of a permanent 
housing problem, traffic problem, 
water shortage, noise plague, and 
lack of personal significance. As al- 
ways happens when resources are 
outrun, a seige economy would re- 
place freedom and initiative. A 
rigid town and country planning 
with powers of compulsory pur- 
chase would, as in England to-day, 
abolish everyone’s confidence in 
the stability of his home and neigh- 
bourhood. Nothing would seem 
worth doing well, because in a few 
years’ time it might be sacrificed 
to some fresh exigency of replan- 
ning. 

A termitary or an ant-heap bears 
an ominous resemblance, as many 
writers of the Free World have re- 
marked, to the over-organized and 
regimented society towards which 
civilization, under the influence of 
either Communism or technics, 
seems to be inescapably heading. 
But nobody, as far as I know, has 
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pointed out that a perpetually in- 
creasing population cannot, what- 
ever its politics, avoid dooming it- 
self ultimately to accepting control 
over every aspect of its existence. 
Supervision has to be strictest 
where space is most limited, and in 
dense crowds public opinion itself 
takes a hand in regulating the 
height of a man’s hat or the op- 
portunities he may legitimately 
snatch for tying his shoe-lace. One 
could almost formulate a mathe- 
matical law, that the individual’s 
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freedom diminishes as the square 
root of his living space. Unfortun- 
ately, as the history of Britain 
shows, this law seems to be dis- 
cernible only through direct ex- 
perience of over-population. But if 
the seventeen countries who are 
now on the same road will learn 
from our crowded island story, 
they will be warned in time that a 
prudent modern economy should 
not outbreed its capacity of land- 
spending for other purposes besides 
food production. 


POPULATION GROWTH: AID OR THREAT TO PROSPERITY? 


JAMES N, LAND* 


A belief that rapid growth of popula- 
tion tends to assure prosperity is now a 
basic part of the economic creed of most 
businessmen. There are, however, a few 
who: do not accept this dogma without 
question. Superficially their questioning 
seems absurd. Expansion of population 
almost certainly results in larger markets, 
a need for more capacity, and a greater 
total volume of business, so it seems self- 
evident to most businessmen that a rapid 
growth in population tends to create and 
sustain prosperity. 

Prosperity, however, has meaning only 
in relation to human beings. Business 
balance sheets and income accounts may 
expand to higher totals, but if there is no 
accompanying increase in real income and 
real productive capacity per person, then 
there has been no rise in general pros- 
perity. 

So the question about population and 
prosperity is whether real income and real 
productive capacity will be higher per 
person if population is growing rapidly 
rather than slowly, or, stated in another 
way, whether people generally will be 
more prosperous if they have more chil- 
dren rather than fewer. 

When the question is stated in this lat- 


ter way, an affirmative answer seems al- 
most preposterous. 

Nevertheless, under some conditions the 
answer could be in the affirmative. For 
instance, if a country is so thinly settled 
that the people have been unable to de- 
velop sufficient diversity of occupation to 
make the most productive use of available 
natural resourees, then a rise in popula- 
tion may permit a more specialized divi- 
sion of labor and consequently result in 
more than a proportionate increase in to- 
tal output. This, however, is clearly not 
descriptive of the present position of the 
United States. 

On the contrary, our rising population 
is creating pressures on natural resources 
which in a number of respects tend to re- 
tard further increases in material well- 
being. Because our population is ex- 
panding rapidly, we must drill deeper oil 
wells and exploit less productive veins of 
coal and other minerals and less accessi- 
ble and poorer-quality forest areas and 
go further afield for the water supplies 
of our cities, all of which adds to unit 
costs and is a drag on prosperity. With 
respect to water, for instance, the so- 
called Paley Report predicted that ‘‘wa- 
ter shortages, already experienced on oc- 
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casion in the West and Southwest, will be 
accentuated and will spread’’ and ‘‘ the 
pattern of water use will have to be re- 
organized, some forms of economic ex- 
pansion will have to be halted, and more 
attention will have to be given to the 
problem of pollution.’’ 

In the field of education, population 
pressures are tending not merely to re- 
tard but actually to depress both intellec- 
tual and material well-being. Because of 
physical over-crowding in the schools and 
the difficulty of obtaining an adequate 
number of competent teachers, education- 
al results achieved are undoubtedly poor- 
er in quality than what they would have 
been if the school population had not ex- 
panded so rapidly. Also, since the num- 
ber of school children has risen and will 
continue to rise considerably more than 
the number of families, taxes per family 
for the support of schools are higher than 
what they would have been. Consequent- 
ly, in the area of education, we are pay- 
ing more for less, and this is a drag on 
the economy. The diversion of a greater 
proportion of family incomes to educa- 
tional purposes leaves less for other 
things. 

Children and old people account for 
most of the expansion in our population. 
Due to the low birth-rate in the Thirties, 
the working force is not increasing very 
much. Consequently, the working force, 
like Alice in Wonderland, must run faster 
in order to stand still, from the stand- 
point of preventing a decline in output 
per capita with respect to the total popu- 
lation. This raises the question whether 
the working force wouldn’t be more effec- 
tive in raising the general standard of 
living if population were not rising so 
rapidly and producers had fewer non- 
producers to support. 

Joseph J. Spengler, in an article in the 
Harvard Business Review last year, came 
to the conclusion that, in consequence of 
the appreciable rise in the rate of popu- 
lation growth in recent years, the rate at 
which real per capita income is advanc- 
ing, or can advance, is being slowed down. 
He also characterized as fallacious the 
belief that a high level of prosperity is 
necessarily associated with a high rate 
of population growth. 
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Some who concede that population 
growth will not cause greater general 
prosperity may nevertheless contend that 
it makes business enterprises and their 
owners more prosperous. That it does 
have this effect seems to them an in- 
escapable conclusion in view of the addi- 
tional demand that is generated by a rise 
in population. And yet business prosperi- 
ty can outrun general prosperity only if 
business increases its share of total in- 
come. Conceivably under some conditions 
of population growth this could happen. 
For instance, if the working force were 
increasing at a faster rate than the popu- 
lation as a whole, this might reduce the 
bargaining power of labor and tend to 
restrain the rise in wage rates, with bene- 
ficial effects on the net earnings of busi- 
ness. But if there is anything about the 
current type of population growth which 
hinders labor in trying to get higher 
wages, our businessmen certainly haven’t 
noticed it. Nor have our economic sta- 
tisticians. It is easy to show that labor’s 
income has been rising more rapidly than 
the net earnings of business. When cycli- 
eal influences are taken into account, cor- 
porate net income in recent years has 
shown no more than a modest upward tilt 
in absolute amount and probably has de- 
clined in relation to capital employed. 

Those who believe that current popula- 
tion growth is highly beneficial to busi- 
ness are thinking too much in terms of 
gross and not enough in terms of net and 
especially not enough in terms of net on 
investment. There are two sides to the 
coin of population growth: greater sales 
but also greater expense and greater in- 
vestment. 

It is of course true that some business 
profits are larger than they would have 
been if the population were increasing 
less rapidly. For instance, those in posi- 
tion to benefit from rising suburban real 
estate values have undoubtedly reaped 
greater rewards than they would other- 
wise. Also, as another example, public 
utilities may have done better for their 
stockholders than they would have if 
population had been more static. The sus- 
taining effect of population growth on 
their earnings may have kept net return 
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where upward adjustments in rates were 
required, and consequently may have re- 
sulted in a higher average level of net 
earnings. Examples such as these are not, 
however, conclusive for the entire range 
of business. 

Should one go so far as to say that our 
rapid rate of population growth is a seri- 
ous drag on prosperity? 

I think the evidence hardly warrants 
such an extreme conclusion. While our 
natural resources are necessarily limited 
in total quantity, they are nevertheless 
large in relation to our population. Our 
country is far from being in the position 
of China and India, where expansion in 
population is an economic disaster. The 
law of diminishing returns is not operat- 
ing rapidly against us. 

Moreover, it must be recognized that a 
vigorous growth in population does have 
various beneficial effects on the economy. 

For one thing, it may make business 
recessions less severe than they would 
otherwise be. Consumption by children 
and old people is relatively necessitous 
and nonpostponable and consequently 
when they make up a greater segment of 
the total population the downturns in 
total consumer buying may be less pro- 
nounced. Also consumer buying may ex- 
pand more automatically than if popula- 
tion were static. With an expanding pop- 
ulation increases in total consumer buy- 
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ing can take place without any of the 
adjustments involved in upgrading the 
general standard of living. 

Population growth minimizes the effect 
of mistakes of over-expansion made by 
business. It doesn’t take as long to grow 
up to excess capacity when population is 
rising. 

Also, the greater volume made possible 
by expanding population reduces some 
unit costs. For instance, distribution costs 
of electric and gas systems tend to de- 
cline per unit distributed as density of 
load increases, and of course such density 
builds up more rapidly if population is 
growing than if it is static. 

Furthermore, the increase in invest- 
ment required to take care of an expand- 
ing population provides greater oppor- 


‘ tunities for introducing efficient new ca- 


pacity and ‘improved methods, and this 
tends to reduce costs. 

Where does the balance lie as between 
the favorable and unfavorable effects of 
population growth on prosperity? It is 
hard to know, because we are dealing 
with factors not susceptible of exact 
measurement or even close approximation. 
My own guess is that the net effect is 
relatively small and that population 
growth in itself neither provides much 
assurance of, nor poses any great threat 
to, continued prosperity. 
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